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by Professor O. Beccari at Amboina and by this explorer, who 
went in company with D'Albertis to New Guinea, together with 
collections from other parts of the Malay Archipelago. Dr. Tho- 
rell prefaces his work with valuable remarks on the geographical 
distribution of the spiders of this region and gives a full account 
of what has been done in the field by his predecessors. 

The Distribution of North. American Fresh Water Mol- 
lusca. 1 — Professor Wetherby's endeavor, in this interesting article, 
is to trace the causes which have led to the great differentiation 
of the fresh-water mollusks and to distinguish the various faunae. 
The Limneidae, circumpolar in their distribution, are most abun- 
dant in the lake region of the Archaean lands, and are essentially 
lacustrine, although a few are fiuviatile. The Unionidae are most 
abundant in the region drained by the Ohio, and the typical Ohio 
forms are continued across the Mississippi to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and southward to Texas, but in vastly diminished numbers. 
South of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, both within and 
without the Ohio drainage, many of the Unionidae are evi- 
dently closely related to Ohio types, but along with them, princi- 
pally in small mountain streams, occur species which have a very 
different fades, and belong to a different fauna. Such are If. 
spinosus and U. collinus, the only spinous Uniones. 

The Strepomatidae first appear in New York, and are almost 
confined to the district occupied by the peculiar Unionidae just 
mentioned. They do not cross the Mississippi, and are chiefly 
found in mountain streams. 

The Unionid genus Anodonta is abundant with the Limneidae 
of the Archaean lake regions, and plentiful over the northern 
part of the region occupied by the Uniones, but gives way south- 
ward to Unio. Most of the described species of Anodonta and 
Unio are mere varieties, and even Dr. Lea has to confess that he 
can find no satisfactory anatomical differences in the latter genus, 
yet there are many types that must be called species. 

Reviewing these facts, Professor Wetherby concludes that the 
Limneidae form the oldest fauna, and that the typical Ohio forms 
spread from the Palaeozoic lands of the Northern States, and are 
older than those found in the Mesozoic and Tertiary regions of 
the South. 

These latter he refers to a Palaeozoic ancestor whose home was 
in the western archaean region. 

All fresh-water mollusks were originally lacustrine, adapted 
themselves first to the change from salt to fresh water, and after- 
wards to the more rapid change caused by the elevation of moun- 
tain ranges, and the conversion of lakes into flowing water. 
Hence the most striking and peculiar forms are found in the 
mountain streams of newer regions and have not yet had time to 

1 On the Geographical Distribution of Certain Fresh Water Mollusks of North 
America. By A. G. Wetherby, A. M. Jour. Cincin. S<.>c. Nat. Hist., July, 1881. 
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spread. All the species, originating in the head-waters, propa- 
gated down-stream, and thus arose the overlapping of faunas, and 
probably the disappearance of many faunae as peculiar as is that 
of the Alabama, which contains, besides some distinctive Unios 
and a singular Goniobasis, two Strepomatid genera, Schizostoma 
and Tulotoma, with thirty species, none of which were found 
elsewhere. 

Zittel's Handbuch der Pal^eontologie. 1 — This standard 
and fresh work on general palaeontology is slowly appearing in 
numbers, the present one beginning the treatment of the Mollusca. 
One important feature of the present number are the two hun- 
dred excellent wood-cuts of fossil Lamellibranchs. The orders, 
families and leading genera are briefly described and the typical 
species mentioned. The systematic portion is succeeded by a 
brief section on the distribution of Lamellibranchs in geological 
time. It appears that of all fossil mollusks the Lamellibranchs con- 
stituted a fourth part in the palaeozoic period, in the Jura and 
chalk periods one-half, and in the Tertiary period a third part. 

Martin and Moale's How to Dissect a Chelonian 2 . — This 
little book is the first of a series designed to form a handbook of 
vertebrate dissections. The directions given are meant for use 
in connection with lectures, and the reading of a good text-book 
and some knowledge of human osteology on the part of the dis- 
sector is assumed by the author. The species dissected is the 
red-bellied, slider terrapin ( Pseudemys rugosa). After stating 
the zoological position of this terrapin in general terms, taken, 
with slight modifications, from Huxley, the student is then led to 
examine briefly the general external appearance of the animal, 
and then clear, succinct, and, we should think, sufficiently full 
directions how to dissect the creature are given. The method 
pursued is not comparative, but special ; we should look for the 
introduction of the comparative method in the succeeding parts. 
No illustrations of the soft parts are given. A frontispiece is 
devoted to good figures, showing the different parts of the skull. 
The book is useful, and one which is needed. 

Packard's Zoology, Third Edition 3 . — The changes made in 
this edition consist mainly in the correction of errors, the results 
of suggestions and criticisms from naturalists and teachers. Among 
the changes and additions are references to Ryder's Symphyla, 
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